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THE MONTH. 





THE PLATFORM of the New Hampshire Republi- 
cans is noticeable for its omission of the customary 
denunciation of Democratic hypocrisy in relation to 
civil service reform. This, perhaps, is not to be 
received with great surprise; for the reform has 
never met with favor by any class in that State, 
though the spoils of office have nowhere been re- 
garded more universally as among the legitimate 
fruits of partisan victory than in New Hampshire. 
The subject is, in fact, entirely ignored in the reso- 
lutions, save as the formal indorsement of “the plat- 
form of principles adopted by the national Repub- 
lican convention at Chicago” remotely involves 
approval of the reform. 


AT THE State convention of the Connecticut Dem- 
ocrats, the voice of reform as regards appointments 
and removals in the Federal service was not alto- 
gether smothered by the din of tariff resolutions ; 
but the expression used gives the voter the privilege 





of giving it his own interpretation. The declaration 
is that the Administration has taken an “advanced 
position” in carrying out the principles of civil ser- 
vice reform, “and especially in driving out, so far 
as executive influence reaches, corrupt combinations 
that have for years defrauded the people’s treasury.” 
We would remind these Connecticut reformers that 
(according to the meaning which we presume was 
intended) this is an overstatement ; for there are still 
some Republicans in office, even within the scope of 
Executive control. 

SENATOR BLACKBURN’s opinion of the civil service 
idea is, perhaps, pretty generally known; but the 
following expression of his view is so frank and out- 
spoken, showing the courage of convictions, that we 
cannot forbear to quote it. In his speech at New 
York, the Senator said :— 

He [Grover Cleveland] is a civil service advocate, and so 
am I; but this is a love-feast of Democrats, and we can afford 
to tell the truth. I am not the sort of a civil service man that 
he is. I believe in civil service profoundly, but the civil ser- 
vice that I cherish is more like that which is held to and prac- 
tised by your own great governor of your State to-day.... I 
believe in that sort of civil service that would put out of office 
every bad Republican because he is bad; and then I would put 
out every good one, if there is such aone. I would put him 


out, too, because I believe that an equally competent Democrat 
is infinitely better. 


Tue SENATE has been exercised over the question 
whether its assistant librarian, Mr. Thomas H. 
McKee, should be allowed to publish a campaign 
book, attaching his name and the title of his official 
position. A resolution directing an inquiry into the 
matter was passed by a large majority, but not until 


| Senator Hoar had made a vigorous protest in oppo- 


sition. “I hold,” he said, “that an officer of the 
government is just as much entitled to express his 
opinions upon the stump, or to prepare political 
documents like this, as the officer of a bank would 
be; and I think a public officer has as much right to 
make political contributions to his own cause as any 
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other person.” These remarks do not show that the 
Senator is altogether unsound on the civil service 
idea; and it will be found that the extract from his 
speech, which we print on the last page, contains 
some warm words for the reform. 


WITHOUT DISCUSSING at present Mr. Hoar’s view 
in regard to office-holders taking the stump, we 
may say that there is little to be said against his 
statement that office-holders have a perfect right 
to make contributions for campaign purposes; and 
this leads us to make an observation concerning Mr. 
Cleveland’s alleged contribution of $10,000, and to 
note the true ground of the objection to raising 
funds among the office-holding class. For the Presi- 
dent of the United States to give so largely to pro- 
mote his own re-election is open to obvious criticism 
on the general ground of influencing the undue use 
of money in elections, one of the crying evils of 
the time; but this is a matter outside of the scope of 
civil service reform. The raising of money among 
office-holders conflicts with the purpose of the 
reform law only when it affects a man’s hold upon 
his office; that is to say, if he is led to believe that 
his neck depends upon his paying over a part of his 
salary to help elect the party at whose hands he has 
been favored, the practice is barbarous. But, when 
a contribution is made voluntarily and entirely with- 
out fear or favor, no one can object. Nor can one 
condemn the President’s act on strictly civil service 
reform grounds, for we do not think any candid 
person will contend that it was thereby intended 
to intimate that a failure among the government 
officials generally to follow his example will be re- 
membered to their loss. 


POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 


THE ADVANCE in reform, so far as political assess- 
ments are concerned, is very considerable since the 
days when General Garfield’s letter to “my dear 
Hubbell” anxiously inquired how the departments 
were doing. There will be no lack of funds on 
either side with which to prosecute the present 
campaign; but so far it is memorable, at least in 
Washington, for the absence of any effort to assess 
the clerks. In Hubbell’s time, not only was the 
invitation to contribute accompanied by a sugges- 
tion as to what the consequence of neglect would 
be, but the precise amount required was named. 
Indeed, each notice was in reality a tax-bill, wherein 
the recipient found the valuation of his office placed 
at the full par value of his salary, and the “rate” 
fixed at a round two percent. It is to be expected 
that the Civil Service Law would restrict the prac- 
tice; but we believe that progress has been made 





in this direction beyond what the mere enactment 
of the statute accounts for. The recent circular 
of Treasurer Lewis of the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee, though harshly criticised by some 
friends of reform, seems to us not a fit subject for 
violent denunciation. Its appeal was not based on 
the supposition of a “black list” kept as a register 
of delinquents, nor do we think that the officials to 
whom the circular was sent could be supposed to 
understand that any threats were intended. At all 
events, the letter of Collector Fitzgerald, saying 
positively that the men in his office were free to 
act their own sweet will, giving or withholding con- 
tributions as they pleased, gave assurance that there 
would be no political blackmail levied here. If 
office-holders understand that their positions do not 
depend upon “forking over” to the campaign fund, 
we know of no reason why they should not be 
asked, in a proper manner, to give something in 
common with other citizens. 

We shall hope to see the remainder of the cam- 


‘paign marked by an increasing freedom from the 


old-time barbarous practice of robbing a man simply 
because he draws his salary from the government. 
Senator Blackburn, though frankly disclaiming any 
belief in civil service reform, speaks of “the shame- 
ful disregard of the law” in relation to this matter 
in 1884, and says that, in marked contrast with the 
practices of that year, “the record made since 1885 
furnishes no instance of an assessment levied or 
contribution extorted from a single official of this 
government.” We fear that the Senator’s words 
may be an overstatement of the case, but their use 
is surely some evidence of progress. 





THE RECORD COMPLETE. 


THE RECORD upon which reformers are to decide 
how to vote in November is now practically com- 
plete. Both presidential candidates have given to 
the public their formal letters of acceptance, and so 
much of each as relates to civil service reform is 
printed elsewhere in this number of the REcorp. 
That a casual mention of the reform among the 
“numerous objects of domestic concern which de- 
serve watchfulness and care” is Mr. Cleveland’s way 
of disposing of the matter is hardly surprising or 
disappointing ; for his position and policy, as illus- 
trated throughout nearly four years of administra- 
tion, are well understood. And in our opinion no 
declarations or promises on his part could have 
added anything to those he has already put forth. 
With Mr. Harrison, however, the case was essen- 
tially different. Having, as we have before remarked, 
no particular record to assist the voter, his opportu- 
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nity to gather a strong support from the reform ele- 
ment of the country by a bold and clear statement 
of sound principles, accompanied by satisfactory as- 
surances of practice in conformity with them, was 
such as rarely comes to a candidate. 

But to us Mr. Harrison’s letter is disappointing. 
He states fairly the object of the Civil Service Law, 
which he says meets his candid approval; and he is 
to be credited with the general statement that “the 
law should have the aid of a friendly interpretation 
and be faithfully and vigorously enforced.” Hardly 
less could be said by any one having the least degree 
of sympathy with the merit system of appointment, 
and a good deal more might well be said by any one 
whose belief in the leavening power of this reform 
was a deep and abiding conviction. In the appoint- 
ment of his commissioners, in painstaking labor with 
them to perfect the rules, and in extending some- 
what the scope of their operation, President Cleve- 
land has given the law “the aid of a friendly inter- 
pretation”; and, if he has not held his subordinates 
to its faithful and vigorous enforcement, it is because 
of just such practical difficulties as General Harrison 
says attend the effort to apply the principle of reform 
to appointments and removals generally. Would 


General Harrison, as President, summarily remove 
from office a Philadelphia or Baltimore postmaster 


for failure to administer the law with full effect and 
impartiality, when an investigation by the Civil 
Service Commission disclosed no positive proof of 
- a violation of the letter of the law? Such action in 
special cases, by way of warning to others, would not 
be too much to demand of a President bent especially 
upon holding those intrusted with the management 
of the classified service to strict conformity with the 
spirit of the law; but that is more than we shall ever 
expect from one who seeks to keep the reform move- 
ment barely more than abreast with the average 
sentiment of his party. 

There are but two definite promises which the 
Republican candidate makes: First, further legisla- 
tion extending the reform to other branches of the 
service would receive his approval, as there can be 
no doubt it would receive the approval of the pres- 
ent administration. It is well inderstood that the 
power to extend the scope of the Pendleton Act is 
already, by the terms of the law itself, vested in 
Executive discretion; and Mr. Cleveland has been 
sharply criticised for exercising this right within the 
limits allowed. We should like to have a candidate’s 
assurance that, with appropriations sufficient to war- 
rant it, he would by Executive order give to all 
possible employees in the customs and postal ser- 
vices the benefit of the merit system. Beyond his 
assurance that he would not veto a law enforcing 
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this object, General Harrison declares that it will 


be his “sincere purpose, if elected, to advance the 
reform.” 


Taken as a whole, the civil service clause in this 
letter lacks the vigor and ring which we hoped would 
characterize it. The writer makes no promise (in 
this respect imitating Cleveland’s example) that he 
will not allow all Democrats now in office in the 
unclassified service to drop out and be displaced by 
Republicans ; and, though we should expect an en- 
lightened public sentiment to hold General Harrison 
to the standard of moderation set by Mr. Cleveland 
in allowing present incumbents in a very large num- 
ber of cases to serve until the expiration of their 
terms, it is quite likely, we think, that General Har- 
rison would allow the unclassified service in the end 
to become as completely reconstructed on a partisan 
basis as Mr. Cleveland has done. The important 
question to be considered is whether he would be 
likely to accomplish more than his predecessor. 

It is not our purpose here to review the acts of 
Mr. Cleveland as a civil service reformer. His rec- 
ord is full and complete, and all may decide for them- 
selves whether it makes for or against the real prog- 
ress in the cause. But looking to what he and his 
cabinet ministers have done toward purifying meth- 
ods of administration, and viewing these, together 
with the President’s undoubted desire to promote 
the reformed system, in comparison with the career 
of the Republican candidate and the spirit of the 
reform among the leaders of his party, it is our 
deliberate judgment that reformers have little to 
choose between the parties or their candidates. If 
we be accused of “straddling” the issue as now 
presented, our answer is that a sincere purpose to 
lead doubting voters to a correct choice so far as 
this matter alone is concerned has found no other 
conclusion. We do not believe there is a fair pre- 
ponderance of evidence on the one side or the other. 
If there be such in General Harrison’s favor, it is 
not because of his superior position, either personally 
or as affected by the character of the men among 
whom he will be obliged to choose his advisers, but 
for the reason suggested by us two months ago; 
namely, a mere change of administration, with the 
consequent increase in public discussion of the basis 
of the spoils doctrine, and of the reasons for allowing 
the vast majority of our public servants, in subor- 
dinate places, to be changed merely because of a 
change in the politics of the government. 

Civil service reform does not drop out of sight in 
this campaign, but looks for its advancement mainly 
to continued agitation and well-directed efforts in 
the local fights which form a part of the pending 
political struggle. One word more we cannot leave 
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unsaid ; and that is that, though somewhat in doubt 
as to the relative trustworthiness of parties to admin- 
ister this reform, our confidence was never higher 
that the reform will go forward and not backward, 
whatever party may attain power 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF UNITED 
STATES COMMISSION. 


THE FOURTH report of the National Civil Service Com- 
mission, which covers the work of the Commission from 
Jan. 16, 1886, to June 30, 1887, makes a volume of seven 
hundred and thirty-one pages, and furnishes in great detail 
a complete account of all examinations and appointments 
in the classified service for that period, a statement of all 
changes made in the rules of the Commission, reports of 
alleged violations of the law ahd of investigations thereof, 
and suggestions of such changes in the rules as are 
deemed desirable. 

One cannot read this report without becoming con- 
vinced that constant progress is being made in the de- 
velopment and improvement of the merit system of 
appointment. The various onward steps taken during the 
time covered by this report—such as the new classifica- 
tion, the adoption of examinations for promotion, and the 
reorganization of the Board of Examiners—have been 
recorded in these columns as they occurred, as have also, 
to some extent, reports of the investigations of alleged 
abuses in Baltimore, Chicago, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, 
and elsewhere. 

In our opinion, the Commission, ever since its creation, 
has been most lenient and indulgent toward officials who, 
from motives of hostility to the civil service reform idea, 
have failed to enforce faithfully the system which they 
were charged to execute. No doubt, this leniency pro- 
ceeded from a conviction on the part of the Commis- 
sioners that it was better, in the infancy of the new 
system, to placate hostility rather than to aggravate it; 
and it would be far from our intention to censure those 
who, having the best opportunity to form a correct judg- 
ment, decided that it was wiser to exercise such a spirit 
of toleration. 

But we believe the time has now come when officials 
charged with the duty of executing the Civil Service Law 
should be held to its faithful observance, and not be 
excused for defeating its purpose merely because they 
have acted under the cover of a pretended compliance. 
We should like to see the Commissioners exhibit enough 
courage to ask the President to dismiss a public officer 
to whom is committed the trust of the public service, if 
he betrays it by unfaithfulness to the spirit and purpose 
of the law. 

It is evident that the present Commissioners have come 
to appreciate the need of greater severity in such cases; 
for, in the present report, they have made the following 
recommendation, which seems to us worthy of adoption: 


Every violation by an officer of the executive civil service 
of the rules now in force or of Sections 11, 12, 13, and 14 of 





the Civil Service Act relating to political assessments is made, 
by Rule XXIV., good cause for removal; but such a rule is 
not sufficient. In unmistakable terms, the rules should broadly 
declare dismissal from office as the penalty of every wilful 
violation of that provision of the law which prohibits the 
appointing officer from making or refusing to make an appoint- 
ment for political partisan reasons; and removal from office 
should also be the penalty inflicted upon appointing officers 
for dismissing a subordinate because of his political opinions 
or affiliations. And certainly the rules should require the 
prompt removal from the service of every officer, clerk, or 
employee guilty of violating any of the provisions of what have 
been called the penal sections of the act. 


Nothing in the report is more instructive than the 
replies of the heads of the government offices throughout 
the classified service as to the working of the reform 
law. We give a number of these replies, some of which, 
it will be observed, are from friends of the Civil Service 
Law and some from those who manifest, at least, a cool- 
ness toward the reform :— 


T. F. BAYARD, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


“(1) Whether you are subject —and, if so, to what extent — 
to solicitation and pressure for office for places within the clas- 
sified service?” 

I cannot say that I have been subjected in a serious degree 
to solicitation and pressure for such offices. The only press- 
ure has been in regard to female clerkships. 

“(2) The character and capacity of those appointed under 
the new rules?” 

The character and capacity of such appointees is decidedly 
superior to the average which preceded the law. 

“(3) How far those appointed have been faithful and diligent 
in the discharge of their duties?” 

I believe they have all been faithful and diligent. 

“(4) The effect of the new system upon the moral tone and 
business efficiency of the department?” 

The infusion a such officials has necessarily improved the 
moral tone and business efficiency of the department. 

(5) What has been the effect of the prohibition, in the act 
of Jan. 16, 1883, of soliciting or receiving assessments for 
political purposes in the department and on those serving 
under you?” 

I have no knowledge of any assessments or payments what- 
ever for political purposes by any official in this department 
since I came here in March, 1885, nor has any partisan action 
or even discussion occurred here, to my knowledge. 


A. H. GARLAND, ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


(1) I am still subject to solicitation and pressure for office 
for places within the classified service, but not to the same 
extent as at the beginning of my term of office. 

(2) There is nothing here to show any difference between 
the character and capacity of those appointed under the rules 
and those appointed otherwise, or that applications for office 
come from a class of people different from those who applied 
before the rules went into effect. 

(3) The appointees under the rules of this department have 
been faithful and diligent in the discharge of their duties as 
far as the department desires. 

(4) I cannot see that the “new system” has any effect upon 
the moral tone and business efficiency of this department. 
These seem to be matters to be controlled by its head, whose 
duty, I take it, is to see that no person is retained upon its rolls, 
whether appointed under the rules or otherwise, whose conduct 
has a deleterious effect upon them. 

(5) The act of Jan. 16, 1883, went into effect before I became 
attorney-general. The effect of the prohibition named, so far 
as I can ascertain, has been to increase the self-respect and 
independence of the employees affected by it, and to save them 
for their voluntary disposition money which they were some- 
times, perhaps, ill able to dispose a as compelled to by the 
assessment system. 
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WILLIAM F. VILAS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


(1) I am subjected continually to solicitation, but perhaps 
much of it is preparatory to asking for something “ outside the 
civil service.” 

(2) Generally good as to character. The exceptions amount 
to a very low per cent. But my observation is that the capacity 
of those certified is generally limited, though with notable 
exceptions, and that appointment of persons of peculiar desir- 
ability for certain work, to which clerks of the highest class 
should be assigned, is not so satisfactorily made. 

(3) Upon the average, I do not distinguish those appointed 
upon examination by the Civil Service Commission from the 
others. They have done as well; but, with very few excep- 
tions, all the clerks in this department have been in a praise- 
worthy degree diligent, faithful, and interested in their service. 
Some appointed upon the certification of the Commission have 
developed into most excellent clerks, perhaps as good as any 
in the department. 

(4) Not having been in the department before the new system 
went into operation, I am unable to contrast the moral tone 
and business efficiency of it before and since. I think, how- 
ever, that the influences which affect those characteristics must 
come much more potentially from within than from without the 
department. 

(6) Any suggestion thought proper to be made for the more 
effectual accomplishment of the purposes of the act, etc. 

The general excellence and usefulness of the Commission, 
and the gratitude I personally feel for the shelter it has fur- 
nished, render its imperfections comparatively small. 


L. Q. C. LAMAR, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


The civil service rules have been faithfully enforced in the 
Department of the Interior, and not a single instance of an 
— to violate or evade those rules has come to my knowl- 
edge. 

The office has been relieved from all solicitation and pressure 
for places within the classified service. 

The working of the rules has been excellent, the employees 
appointed under them having shown themselves faithful and 
diligent in the discharge of their duties. 

The system, in its effect upon the moral tone and business 
efficiency of the department, as well as the character and capac- 
ity of those appointed under the rules, has been signally suc- 
cessful. 

The custom of soliciting or receiving assessments for politi- 
cal purposes in the Department of the Interior has, so far as 
my information goes, entirely disappeared. 


JAMES B. GROOME, COLLECTOR, BALTIMORE, MD. 


(5) The effect of the prohibition of political assessments has 
been to cause the discontinuance of the practice so prohibited. 
I have, however, no doubt that some of those serving under 
me, both Democrats and Republicans, have made voluntary con- 
tributions, when outside of the custom-house, to the managing 
committees of their respective parties. 

In reply to gg last question, I call your attention to the fact 
that during the last session of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
when the bill to prohibit political assessments (Sen. 2288) was 
before the Senate, I offered an amendment to prohibit, under a 
heavy penalty, any person acting or professing to act for or on 
behalf of any political committee or organization from sending 
through the United States mails any letter, circular, or other 
communication, directed to and soliciting from any officer of 
the United States, of any grade, any contribution for any polit- 
ical purpose whatsoever. That amendment, under the yeas and 
nays, received the vote of every Democratic Senator who was 
present unpaired, but was defeated by the votes of the Repub- 
lican Senators. I thought then, and think now, that there is 
little use of prohibiting persons from coming personally into 
the buildings where government officials are employed, to solicit 
or receive assessments or contributions for political purposes, 
when they can practically accomplish the same object by com- 
municating with such officers through the United States mails. 


I. FREEMAN RASIN, NAVAL OFFICER, BALTIMORE. 


(4) The effect of the appointments 7 have made under the 
civil service rules, together with the appointment of my dep- 
uty, has been, in my judgment, to elevate the moral tone and _ 
increase the business efficiency of this office very decidedly. 
[The italics are ours.— ED.] 





H. S. BEATTIE, SURVEYOR, NEW YORK. 


(5) The effect of the prohibition of the act cited in the 
question, as far as I have had opportunity to observe it, has 
been to compel a larger portion of the people than would have 
made the concession before the enactment of said act to con- 
cede that the obligation of a citizen i office to contribute 
money or any -other thing of value toward defraying the ex- 
penses incident to the maintenance and development of the 
organization through which his political convictions are pro- 
mulgated is that, and no more nor any less than that, of a citi- 
zen of like character and material resources out of office. The 
effect of the prohibition upon those serving under the surveyor, 
as far as he has observed it or it has come to his knowledge, 
has been to make the worthier and manlier of them feel that 
they have a right to dispose of the earnings derived from their 
official labor in any or in all of the ways in which upright and 
self-respecting men in unofficial life dispose of the fruits of 
their labor. 


JOHN CADWALADER, COLLECTOR, PHILADELPHIA. 


In my judgment, too little attention has been given in fram- 
ing the rules and regulations to the principal object of the 
system; namely, to secure better material for the service. 

very effort has been made to put an end to “ patronage,” with 
its evils. So far as this can be done, without crippling the 
responsible head of a department, it should be encouraged. 
But at present I must state frankly that no prudent man of 
business would, for a moment, consent to select his employees 
in the manner required for the government employment. 


SILAS W. BURT, NAVAL OFFICER, NEW YORK. 


(3) The men appointed under the rules have exhibi‘ed great 
zeal in learning their duties and as great industry in discharg- 
ing them. As retention as well as appointment depends upon 
efficiency and fidelity, it is their interest to merit approval by 
good service. I think, too, that the men selected by this 
method are more conscientious in their work, taking more care 
to be accurate and prompt. It is one of the great advantages 
of the new system that it strengthens the self-respect of the 
individual, since his position is not the result of extraneous 
influences, but of his own fairly ascertained merits. 

(4) The moral tone and business efficiency of my office have 
been greatly raised by the new methods of appointment. I 
believe this result will be acknowledged by every fair person 
who has done business with this office under both systems. 
What I have said above regarding the increased self-respect of 
the individual employee is further demonstrated by the greater 
esprit de a of the aggregate force. And this spirit does 
not tend to bureaucratic dangers, as does that association in 
the public service dependent upon fellow-partisanship. 


J. S. HAGAR, COLLECTOR, SAN FRANCISCO, 


Under the method of examination now in force, the ques- 
tions have a tendency to elicit technical, scholastic, and theo- 
retical rather than practical answers and information; and the 
result is that I am furnished on requisition for eligibles of the 
the highest percentage with the examination papers of a set of 
young men, some of them yet in school or just graduated 
therefrom, and of school teachers, some of them poor ones at 
that, who are better qualified to give answers to the many 
technical and catch questions propounded in the examination 
papers than older Pe more experienced business men. 


J. W. COVENEY, SURVEYOR, BOSTON. 


(2) The character, and particularly the ability, of the ap- 
pointees under the present system in a great percentage of the 
several officers, notably in the assistant weighers, where men 
of ability and judgment are needed and appreciated, is very 
noticeable and deserves commendation. 

(3) Appointees have attended to their duties diligently and 
faithfully. 

(4) The effect of the system, as illustrated by the appoint- 
ments already made, has added to the efficiency of the business 
of this office, and been of great benefit to the administration of 
the customs service at this port. 


JOHN C. RILEY, POSTMASTER, CINCINNATI. 


(2) The character of those appointed is good, but their capac- 
ity is limited; and they are not such men as I should select 
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for the work to be performed if the Civil Service Law were not 
in existence. In many cases, they have come directly from the 
school-room or the farm, and are wholly lacking in any prac- 
tical preliminary training that would fit them for their duties. 

In conclusion, I would state that, in my opinion, the soldiers 
of the country should receive a more liberal recognition, and 
the conditions of their appointment be made simpler and less 
exacting. In my own experience, I have found that in many 
instances they cannot successfully compete with young men in 
the scholastic requirements of the examination, while far supe- 
rior to them in the practical qualities which constitute a thor- 
oughly efficient employee of the postal service. 





MASSACHUSETTS INDEPENDENTS. 


Inquiry among those prominently identified with 
the Independent movement of 1884 in Massachu- 
setts, made through a circular letter addressed to 
these gentlemen by Mr. A. J. C. Sowdon, late Assis- 
tant Chairman of the Executive Committee of Inde- 
pendents, shows that by far the larger proportion of 
them — in fact, nearly all—support Mr. Cleveland 
for re-election in 1888. The reasons for this con- 
tinued support vary with the different individuals. 
One which runs through many of the letters is, in 
substance, that given by Mr. Walter S. Swan, of 
Cambridge, who says, “I shall vote for Grover Cleve- 
land for President, because I admire his sturdy, com- 
mon-sense views on public questions, and his regard 
for the people as against the politicians.” Rev. 
William W. Newton, after summarizing the distinc- 
tive features of the President’s administration, adds, 
“A man who has such a definite way of appealing 
to the common sense of the nation will be trusted 
by the masses, when the partisan criticism of the 
public papers is forgotten; for the people always 
admire pluck and reward courage, and learn to detect 
the methods of the man of worth from those of the 
charlatan.” In the majority of cases, however, the 
leading reason appears to be sympathy with Mr. 
Cleveland’s stand in relation to revising the tariff 
laws. All who mention the subject of civil service 
reform agree that, while the President has not ac- 
complished all that his promises gave reason to 
expect, he has nevertheless done a good deal to pro- 
mote the cause; and occasionally we find his record 
on this question given as a special ground for con- 
tinuing him in office. For example, Mr. Charles S. 
Rackemann is of the opinion that Mr. Cleveland “is 
a civil service reformer of enlightened views and 
capable of disseminating them to the advantage of 
all citizens.” Again, Mr. William O. Henshaw says 
that “civil service reform, though not advanced as 
far as I hoped, has been encouraged to a point where 
it has a vigorous life, and, I believe, has the earnest 
and sincere sympathy of Mr. Cleveland.” Colonel 
Henry Lee trusts “to his [Cleveland’s] further eman- 
cipation from party trammels, and his more consist- 
ent devotion to civil service reform.” The tone 
of a majority of the references to the President’s 
record as a reformer is well stated by Mr. Archibald 
M. Howe, who says, “ Although I do not feel sat- 
isfied with his success as an appointive officer, I 
believe he has done more than it was fair to expect 
of a Democratic or Republican president in these 
last four years, our people generally still having no 
very clear idea of the merit system or strong desire 
for its success,” 
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DADDY RAT AS JAIL-KEEPER. 


{From the Baltimore Civil Service Reformer, September, 1888.] 


When James Ratcliffe, otherwise “Daddy Rat,” is 
brought out of the old Tolbooth, or “ Heart of Midlo- 
thian,” and calmly proposes that, instead of being hanged 
on this his fourth sentence, he shall be made under-turn- 
key, the magistrate is appalled at the fellow’s effrontery. 
A strange set of circumstances lead (in the story) to the 
granting of his request, and Madge Wildfire meets her 
new jailer with the salutation, “Gude e’en to ye, Daddy 
Ratton: they tauld me ye were hanged, man.” In relat-' 
ing this incident, Sir Walter Scott probably thought that 
he had driven the improbable quite as far as was safe, 
even ina novel. Truth, however, is stranger than fiction ; 
at least it is so in the State of Maryland. Had Scott lived 
here in the present year of our Lord, he would have found 
that what he considered a rather sensational episode was 
the “regular” rule, and our penal institutions were in 
great measure intrusted to men of known criminal ante- 
cedents. At this very hour Mr. Mike Murphy, one of the 
most notorious of the Weyler gang, is deputy warden in 
the Baltimore City Jail, in which he was a convict only a 
few years ago. He took the place of Dick Carter, Wey- 
ler’s brother-in-law and another of the same gang, whose 
record shows thirteen arrests and three indictments, and 
who retired to assume the charge of Weyler’s saloon at 
the Cross Street Market, which is the rendezvous of the 

ang. 

’ But the most sensational appointment we have yet had 
was made a few weeks ago, when John W. Weyler him- 
self, the veritable “Daddy Rat” of the organization, was 
appointed Warden of the Penitentiary, the institution in 
which two of his most useful followers, Burke and Ken- 
nedy, are now serving out sentences for a political murder. 
Is not this a little startling, even for Baltimore? Does 
not the presence of three members of this gang in impor- 
tant places in the management of our jail and penitentiary 
give to the direction of those institutions rather too much 
the air of a representative government? 

The rise of this man Weyler is the strongest of all proofs 
of the close connection of our “regular” organization 
with our criminal population. Weyler has for some time 
been a prominent and a corrupt member of the City 
Council, and is now the President of the First Branch, 
and sometimes Acting Mayor. The giving to him, how- 
ever, of the important office of Warden of the Peniten- 
tiary at the same time that he holds these other positions, 
is an unusual proceeding and deserves attention. Let us 
see who and what Weyler is. It is a little difficult to give 
a clear notion of this. The simple method of getting at 
the record of an ordinary Baltimore “statesman ” will not 
do in this case. A short run through the dockets of the 
Criminal Court will give for most of our rulers a history 
both satisfactory and voluminous. Weyler, however, was 
a detective at the beginning of his career, has all of Daddy 
Rat’s wariness, keeps dark when sober, and generally acts 
on the detective’s rule to do nothing in person that can 
be done by an agent. His life, therefore, is not “spread 
upon the records” as are those of so many of our great 
men. 

One instance will serve to illustrate this difference. 
In the congressional election of 1880 Weyler had had 
appointed as judges of election his friend “ Mike” Mur- 
phy and a young man named Bowers, a sailor, scarcely 
of age, entirely ignorant of all election matters and fresh 
from his first voyage,—the recognized machinery for 
stuffing a ballot-box, namely, one scamp and one tyro. 
Acting under instructions from Weyler as to his powers 
and duties as judge, Bowers refused admittance to and 
assaulted. the' United States Marshal. For this Bowers 
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was convicted in the United States Court and served a 
short term in jail, but Weyler escaped all punishment. 
Usually working thus by indirection, it is difficult to fasten 
his crimes upon him, Some facts can, however, be given 
that will illustrate his true character and show the enor- 
mity of his appointment to so important a post as that 
of Warden of the Penitentiary. The most significant of 
these is that Weyler is chief of the Seventeenth Ward 
gang, that has figured so prominently in the discussions 
and disgraces of the last two years. He has the distribu- 
tion of the patronage, and selects the agents that are 
needed for the kind of work on which “the party” relies 
in that ward. The names of his principal lieutenants and 
agents have become familiar; but, at the risk of telling an 
old story, we will recall a few of them, as showing what 
kind of an organization Weyler is at the head of: — 

James F. Busey is Superintendent of Streets. Has 
been arrested thirty-nine times and indicted twelve times. 
(Said by Mayor Hodges to have “ an interesting family.’’) 
Many of his indictments have been for very brutal assaults, 
and one at least for an assault on a woman. Busey was 
once Weyler’s senior officer, but Weyler has been promoted 
over him for meritorious service. 

Beauregard Carter, a notorious and dangerous ruffian, 
killed in cold blood by other members of the gang some 
four years ago. 

Tom Hogan, indicted for the killing of Councilman 
Mulligan, but acquitted. 

John Burke and James Kennedy are now serving out a 
term in the penitentiary for the murder of John F. Curran. 
They were appointed judges of election through the Wey- 
ler machinery, and this was their first act after they joined 
the harmonious officialty described by Mayor Hodges. 

Richard Carter was until a few weeks ago Deputy War- 
den at the jail. He has been arrested thirteen times and 
indicted three times. He is now in charge of the grog- 
gery, No. 25 Weyler Street, formerly kept and still owned 
by Weyler himself, which is the meeting place of the 
“officialty” of the ward. He is Weyler’s brother-in-law. 
A good photograph of this gentleman would be of much 
use during our local campaigns, and during off years it 
would serve as an illustration for Dickens’s character of 
Bill Sykes. 

Mike Murphy is now a deputy warden at the jail. He 
was formerly a convict there. He has often been arrested. 
For many years he was an assistant to Jim Busey, but he 
took Carter’s place at the jail when the latter took charge 
of Weyler’s saloon. As the Hatter said to the March 
Hare, “ All move up one place.” 

John Murphy, a/as Butch, is a well-known tough, fre- 
quently arrested, and always in office. He is the close 
friend and protégé of Weyler, who has for years kept him 
in his present post of page in the City Council. He 
is under indictment at the present time for fraudulent 
registration. 

As to Weyler’s own individual character, much is known, 
but not much is speakable. A few of the more presenta- 
ble facts will, however, prove interesting. He was once 
on the police detective force, but was dismissed for mis- 
conduct. Weyler was arrested in 1884 for intimidating 
voters. The charge was not pressed, for the reason that 
the prosecuting witness was unwilling to press it. This 
reason, when entered in political cases, generally means 
that the prosecuting witness was threatened or bought off 
by the accused and his friends. 

Characteristic of his associations are the thrashings 
Weyler has suffered. He was beaten in a very brutal 
way in his own bar-room some years ago by one “ Billy” 
Carroll, a brother of James F. Busey, who for some reason 
had had his name changed. He was also beaten by one 
Michael Wagner in front of the saloon of the well-known 





ex-City Councilman Jacob Crow, and was picked up in an 
unconscious state from that statesman’s cellar door. The 
latest episode of this sort in Weyler’s career, however, 
was the assault upon him in 1884 by “ Bill” Harig, a 
well-known political “bruiser” of the Fifteenth Ward, 
who for years back has been equally at home in the crim- 
inal dock and at the governmental table. Harig assaulted 
Weyler most viciously, apparently without any provocation. 
He was indicted for assault with intent to kill, but he 
was only convicted of a common assault. Harig exhib- 
ited during the trial the most reckless audacity, and rather 
interested the jury in spite of the evident fact that he was 
a desperado. He called as witnesses indiscriminately the 
most prominent and respectable men in Weyler’s ward to 
prove that he was not to be believed on oath, and Weyler 
made no attempt to controvert this charge. Harig boasted 
openly that he had gotten himself arrested for the sake 
of producing this proof, and his character and behavior 
make this seem not improbable. 

These are a few facts in the life of this man who is now 
President of the First Branch of the City Council, who 
sometimes acts as Mayor, and who has been appointed 
Warden of our Penitentiary. They will serve to show 
in a very general way the style of man chosen for this 
place. We have not gone into the more revolting details 
of his life, because to do so would make this recital too 
disgusting. 

People will ask how such a man can get an office of 
responsibility like the wardenship of the penitentiary? 
But it should be understood that Weyler, in spite of his 
low character, is quite a power in our city politics. Mr. 
Rasin’s three principal lieutenants in the city are Quinn, 
Mahon, and John F. Weyler; and it is said that Weyler 
of late has had more influence than either of the others. 
With two of the best offices in the city, his seat at the 
governmental table is a very prominent one, and he is no 
man to go unfed. The post of Warden is a particularly 
attractive one to a covetous statesman, as it affords among 
its perquisites free board and lodging in a fine house and 
unlimited “supplies.” There is a peculiar significance, 
too, in Weyler’s appointment, which is apparent on reflec- 
tion. It seems likely that all political offenders are to be 
granted clemency as soon as it shall be safe. A large 
part of the convicted judges and clerks have already been 
pardoned by Governor Jackson, and the last legislature 
condoned the crimes of all not yet convicted. But the 
pardon of Burke and Kennedy, who rendered a more 
important service than any of the other judges, is still 
delayed, doubtless, as Higgins said when trying to get rid 
of one of the witnesses against them, till public attention 
shall “blow over.” The two martyrs have a right to con- 
sider themselves most unfairly and ungratefully treated. 
It cannot be doubted that they are restless and com- 
plaining. Is it uncharitable to surmise that one of the 
duties of the chief of the Seventeenth Ward organization, 
who has been put in charge of them, will be to keep them 
from “squealing” till the city statesmen can compel the 
Governor to pardon them ? 





THE LETTERS. 
GENERAL HARRISON, 


The law regulating appointments to the classified civil 
service received my support in the Senate, in the belief 
that it opened the way to a much needed reform. I still 
think so, and therefore cordially approve the clear and 
forcible expression of the convention upon this subject. 
The law should have the aid of a friendly interpretation 
and be faithfully and vigorously enforced. All appoint- 
ments under it should be absolutely free from partisan 
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considerations and influence. Some extensions of the 
classified list are practicable and desirable; and further 
legislation, extending the reform to other. branches of 
the services to which it is applicable, would receive my 
approval. In appointments to every grade and depart- 
ment, fitness, and not party service, should be the essen- 
tial and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency 
the only sure tenure of office. Only the interests of the 
public service should suggest removals from office. I 
know the practical difficulties attending the attempt to 
apply the spirit of the civil service rules to all appoint- 
ments and removals. It will, however, be my sincere 
purpose, if elected, to advance the reform. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


It is of the highest importance that those who admin- 
ister our government should jealously protect and main- 
tain the rights of American citizens at home and abroad, 
and should strive to achieve for our country her proper 
place among the nations of the earth; but there is no 
people whose home interests are so great and whose 
numerous objects of domestic concern deserve so much 
watchfulness and care. Among these are the regulation 
of a sound financial system suited to our needs,...a 
strict and steadfast adherence to the principles of civil 
service reform, and a thorough execution of the laws 
passed for their enforcement, thus permitting to our 
people the advantage of business methods in the opera- 
tion of their government, ... and the curtailment of 
public expense by the introduction of economical methods 
in every department of the government. The pledges 
contained in the platform adopted by the late convention 
of the National Democracy lead to the advancement of 
these objects, and insure good government,— the aspira- 
tion of every true American citizen and the motive for 
every patriotic action and effort. 


“THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW.” * 


THIS IS a convenient manual, treating of the national 
Civil Service Law. It gives a history of the existing legis- 
lation, and of previous attempts made by various mem- 
bers of Congress to secure such legislation. The remain- 
der of the book is largely made up of quotations upon the 
subject treated from statesmen, politicians, and promi- 
nent reformers. An alphabetical index at the end of the 
volume makes it easy to turn to these. The book, there- 
fore, could not fail to be of great use to any one who 
writes or speaks upon civil service reform, or wishes the 
authority of our best men, past and present, for maintain- 
ing that the present system was a crying need, and the 
want of it bred a system of patronage which was fast 
becoming a menace to the freedom of our institutions. 
The book is expressly confined to the national Civil Ser- 
vice Law; and it does not to any extent treat of results, 
as shown by statistics or by facts which have come under 
the writer’s observation. Its material is taken from writ- 
ings and speeches, and must be the result of very consid- 
erable labor in libraries. Except as a manual of refer- 
ence, it has no special value. The writer does not arrange 
his material in such a way that it is impressive or leads 
the reader through an historical, logical, or any natural 
sequence. Neither does the argument connecting the 
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quotations show any special strength, keenness of criti- 
cism, or depth of thought. Indeed, the book bears the 
stamp of haste. Had the writer digested his material 
until it fell into some natural order in his mind, and then 
written it, the book would have been attractive to those 
who take a general interest in our country’s welfare and 
progress ; but, as it is, it is not likely to be read by others 
than those actively engaged in the civil service reform 
movement, and to them, we repeat, its quotations must be 
of great value. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


I desire solely to say for myself that, whosoever may 
have changed his mind as to the divorce of civil service 
of this country from politics, my own opinion remains 
unchanged. I think that it is one of the worst things in 
our politics that the offices, which are created for the ser- 
vice of the people, should be used to bribe. We have 
seen the civil service of the country, paid from the public 
treasury, become a large and perhaps the main instru- 
mentality of political management by the party in power,— 
the civil service of the country become, and was expected 
to become, the instrument of prominent and active politi- 
cians. I think that that was all wrong. I think that it 
was corrupt. But that was very different from the doc- 
trine which is advocated by the Senator from Missouri. I 
think that the Civil Service Law was a step toward reform, 
and that it has worked well so far as it has been fairly 
carried out. I was in hopes that, when the present Exec- 
utive came in, he would take another step in that direction, 
and was correspondingly disappointed when he turned out 
the Territorial Judges. The President has not done any 
worse in that manner than any of his predecessors, and he 
certainly has not done any better. But that is a different 
thing from saying that, when a civil servant is appointed, 
he shall be debarred from any of the privileges and rights 
of citizenship. No pressure ought to be put on a civil 
servant for partisan services or partisan contributions, 
especially by the appointing power; but I hold that an 
officer of this government is just as much entitled to 
express his opinions upon the stump, or to prepare politi- 
cal documents like this, as the officer of a bank would be. 
I think that a public officer has as much right to make 
political contributions to his own cause as any other per- 
son. The civil service rests upon no such basis.— Senator 
fioar. 





On the roth inst., the Governor and Council approved 
a series of amendments to the Massachusetts rules, the 
purpose of the changes being to enable towns and cities 
of the Commonwealth to avail themselves of the civil 
service laws in the appointments on the labor rolls, and 
also to reaffirm the right of the commissioners to hold 
competitive physical examinations for firemen and police- 
men. ‘The first four amendments offered make the nec- 
essary changes and additions needed to extend the bene- 
fit of the classified service to cities and towns outside 
Boston, Cambridge having already asked the commission- 
ers to take such action as would permit that city to make 
use of their services. These amendments provide that 
the commissioners may refuse to act when a sufficient ap- 
propriation is not made by the city or town requiring 
their services. The fifth and sixth articles provide for 


competitive physical examination, as stated; and the 
seventh and eighth permit the commissioners to appoint 
substitute firemen to the regular force without re-examina- 
tion, as is now done in appointments from the reserve 
police. 


